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| Editorials 


CAPITALISM = —For a good many years now, this 
OR SOCIALISM column has religiously avoided dis- 

cussion of politics. We are not 
about to change our religion now. However, from the 
looks of things in Washington, unless a great many 
people over there do an about face in their thinking, 
it seems entirely possible that by the time, or long 
before these next four years have passed, we will find 
ourselves over our heads in socialism, instead of up 
to our necks, as we are now. 

That thinking isn’t about to change as long as 
businessmen sit on their thumbs and let the rug be 
pulled out from under them. On the basis that this 
is now-or never time, we refer you to the remarks of 
Carlos Campbell in this issue. Carlos presents a ter- 
rific case for capitalism. If, Dear Reader, you haven't 
already begun, start now by sending these remarks, 
or the pertinent portions of them, at least, to your 
senators and representatives, together with your own 
comments. Without champions, and that means each 
and every business man, capitalism hasn't a chance 
against the formidable opposition now holding the 
reins. 


MARKETING 
ORDERS 


—As of this date, legislation on 
four of the five major campaign 
pledges has been passed by one 
house or the other: The Senate has passed the Ad- 
ministration’s Depressed Areas, Minimum Wage, Fed- 
eral Aid to Education, and now this week the Hous- 
ing Bill. The House has passed Depressed Areas, 
Minimum Wage, and is expected to take up Education 
next week. Medical Care for the Aged is the only one 
of the five bills.on which the campaign was largely 
based which remains unpassed in either House. 
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Last summer the loyal opposition, spoke of these 
measures as just campaign promises . . . thinking 
little or nothing would be done about them. When 
the specific legislation was proposed, we were told 
that it would have rough sledding. Oddly enough, 
despite that opposition, the versions cleared to date, 
seem to be even broader than requested. 

If that pattern is followed in the Farm Bill, it seems 
logical to expect that the industry will be saddled 
with marketing orders. If that eventuality ever comes 
to pass, the weeping and wailing and gnashing of 
teeth will be too much to bear. The time to act is 
now, and for those who feel it is too late, they might 
well remember that history is replete with unhappy 
examples of people (and nations) who thought that 
way and did nothing about it. 

As with the other issues, the Farm Bill has run into 
strong opposition, yet there are very few Washington 
observers predicting that the Farm Bill will be killed 
in this Congress. * Most agree that same kind of a bill 
will be handed the Administration. Secretary of Agri- 
culture Freeman, who feels that there is a need for 
extending marketing orders to processing crops, was 
cleared by Congress last week. Asked about providing 
representation for processors and handlers on_ his 
proposed advisory committees. Mr. Freeman conceded 
that this would be acceptable but suggested that they 
should not have any veto powers over proposed com- 
modity programs, which should be producer oriented. 
Mr. Freeman was obviously upset by the opposition 


to the bill, and made it rather plain to the Congress- 
men that he favors legislation that will help the 
farmer regardless of its effect on other groups. The 
processing industry, of course, maintains that the 
farmer-grower is better off under the system that 
now prevails. 
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IN THE NEWS 


MAINE CANNERS HONOR 
CARLOS CAMPBELL 


Tributes were paid last week to 
Carlos Campbell for his 28 years of 
service to the canning industry by F. 
Webster Browne of the Snow Flake 
Canning Company, for many _ years 
secretary of the Maine Canners As- 
sociation, and by George B. Morrill, 
Jr., of Burnham & Morrill Company, 
a past president of NCA. 

The tributes were paid at the 49th 
Annual Convention of the Maine 
Canners Association, held at Kenne- 
bunkport, Maine, on June 14. The 
Association presented Mr. Campbell 
with two volumes of a rare work on 
rose culture, one of his hobbies. On 
the occasion, NCA President John C. 
Hemingway of Clyde, New York, 
joined in the tribute, and expressed 
the satisfaction of the industry at hav- 
ing a continuance of Carlos’ services 
in the capacity of Economic Counsel 
following his executive retirement this 
coming September. at 


FOOD DISTRIBUTORS 
WORKSHOPS 

The Cooperative Food Distributors 
of America has scheduled two identical 
Workshops in Food Warehousing and 
Distribution. The first will be held at 
the Town House in Kansas City, 
Kansas, June 22 and 23, and the sec- 
ond at the Executive Manor Motel, 
Richmond, Virginia, July 20 and 21. 
Each session will be limited in at- 
tendance to 20 member companies of 
CFDA and to only warehouse super- 
intendents and managers from indi- 
vidual firms. The Richmond and 
Kansas City sites were chosen because 
they are accessible to the largest num- 
ber of member companies, 


PEANUT BUTTER GRADES 
The U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture proposes a revision in the 
Standards of Grades for Peanut Butter, 
which incorporates color guides to be 
made of colored plastic for easier and 
more accurate color evaluation. Maxi- 
mum and minimum limits for added 
salt have been included, together with 
a new scoring factor of consistency. A 
Stabilized type and a_non-stabilized 
type of peanut butter are defined. 
Interested persons are invited to 
view the proposed color standards by 
appointment in USDA Chicago, 
Seattle, San Francisco, Los Angeles, 
Fayetteville, Ark., Forrest Park, Geor- 
gia, and Washington, D. C. offices. 
The proposed revisions were pub- 
lished in the June 10 “Federal Reg- 
ister.” Interested persons have to Oc- 
tober 1 to submit their comments and 
views. 


CONS. FOODS MERGES 
2 CHAIN DIVISIONS 


S. M. Kennedy, president of Con- 
solidated Foods, has announced the 
combining of operations of two of its 
subsidiaries, Eagle Food Centers and 
Piggly Wiggly Midwest. Both firms 
will function jointly out of Eagle's 
main office and distribution center in 
Milan, Illinois. 

Richard Waxenberg, president of 
Eagle Foods, will head the newly- 
combined operation. 

Eagle Food Centers at present has 
38 stores in Iowa and Illinois, and 
will open two new stores within the 
next couple of weeks. Piggly Wiggly 
operates 68 stores out of its Rockford, 
Illinois headquarters, with branches in 
Madison, Wisconsin, and Waterloo, 
Iowa. ‘This makes a combination of 
106 stores with an annual volume of 
more than 150 million dollars. 

Present plans are that store names, 
under the new set-up, will remain 
unchanged in all Eagle Food and 
Piggly Wiggly units. 

“We anticipate,” said Mr. Kennedy, 
“that the economics achieved in work- 
ing out of one modern distribution 
center will be reflected in increased 
earnings for the coming year.” 

The Eagle Food Distribution Center, 
Mr. Kennedy pointed out, recently 
has been enlarged, and the most 
modern food-handling equipment is 
in use. The center, which covers a 
total area of 335,000 square feet under 
one roof, is large enough to handle 
the newly-combined operation. 

The Piggly Wiggly warehouse op- 
erations in Rockford and Waterloo 
will in due course be consolidated at 
Milan. All Piggly Wiggly warehouse 
and office personnel have been offered 
comparable positions in the Milan 
headquarters. 

Benjamin P. Kramlich, founder of 
Piggly Wiggly Midwest, is retiring as 
chairman of the board of that con- 
cern. He will continue as a member 
of the board of directors of Consoli- 
dated Foods. Mr. Waxenberg also now 
serves on this board. 

Eagle Foods became a member of 
ing seven new stores this year, while 


Piggly Wiggly plans to open five 
stores. This will give Eagle-Piggly 


Wiggly a total of 118 stores by the end 
of 1961. 

Eagle Foods become a member of 
Consolidated on May 24 of this year. 
Piggly Wiggly has been a subsidiary 
of Consolidated Foods for the past 
five years. 

Of the 106 Eagle-Piggly Wiggly 
stores, 17 are located in southern Wis- 
consin, 33 in eastern [owa and 56 in 
northern I]linois. 


BRITAIN REMOVES 
DOLLAR IMPORTS ON 
CANNED FRUITS 


Britain will remove controls on dol- 
lar imports of canned fruits other 
than canned apples and canned citrus, 
effective August 1. 

Quota restrictions have been main- 
tained on imports of canned fruits 
from dollar sources since the end of 
World War II. 


NATIONAL CAN DEVELOPS 
NEW BEADING PROCESS 


A new process in the development 
of metal cans, the ‘Tri-Cluster Bead 
arrangement, which gives the con- 
tainer additional strength for both 
pressure and vacuum resistance, has 
been announced by National Can Cor- 
poration, Patents covering the new 
process have been applied for. 

The new development provides the 
body of metal cans with a series of 
three clusters of circumferential’ beads. 
The beading process developed by 
National Can is effected before the 
can is formed, through pressure rolls 
applied to flat metal. This differs 
from the currently common manufac- 
turing process of beading a round can 
after it is formed and soldered. 

This advanced process, linked to the 
earlier development of new thin steels, 
will enable National Can to utilize 
this thin steel in a greater variety of 
cans. 

The Tri-Cluster Bead can is sturdier 
and more panel resistant than stand- 
ard types of cans. It also has better 
crush resistance than other types of 
cans, 

The new style of beading offers 
better results as compared to other 
beading when used on_ lithographed 
containers. Additionally, the new 
beading lessens the possibility of frac- 
turing. 

The Tri-Cluster Bead can _ reffects 
an improvement in the quality and 
strength of the finished product, and 
includes additional flat space per 
mitting a greater holding or adhesive 
area for can labels. 

The new type of can has receivec 
thorough tests in the food packing 
field. 

A portion of National Can’s equip 
ment already has been converted t 
the new type of beading, and othe: 
lines where the Tri-Cluster Bead wil 
be advantageous will be converted t 
the new process as current productior 
commitments permit. 

Although National Can has spen 
many years in experimenting 
this type of beading, the commercia 
perfection of this improved -bead re 
sults from its accelerated research anc 
development program. 
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Which One Has the 260 Engineering Changes? 


Looking at them, you can hardly tell the 1961 
FMC Sweet Corn Harvester from the one eight 
years old. But in this time, there have been 260 
engineering changes that make the newer model 
work faster, better, and with a greater depend- 
ability than ever before. 

This year they are sturdier, more ruggedly built 
to reduce downtime and cut maintenance to 
the bone. Productivity is increased, too: you'll 
harvest about 10% more corn in the same amount 
of time. 

All the other things that have made the FMC 
Harvester first choice with canners and growers 


FOOD MACHINERY 
AND CHEMICAL 
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are still there: it’s the only harvester built spe- 
cifically for sweet corn. It can be mounted on 
practically all makes and models of tractors. It’s 
simple to operate, gives a big bonus in increased- 
cut-off weight, and a 10% greater yield per ton 
over hand picked corn. 


Why not plan now to replace with a 1961 FMC 
Harvester? This new machine may easily pay for 
itself in increased productivity, to say nothing 
of the money to be saved against the cost of 
maintaining an older unit that has seen its day. 
Write for full information, or call your nearest 
FMC representative. 


Putting Ideas to Work 


FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
Canning Machinery Division 


General Sales Offices: 
WESTERN: SAN JOSE, CALIF. « EASTERN: HOOPESTON, ILL. 
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BUSINESS & GOVERNMENT 


How Much Protection Should 
Government Give the Consumer? 


Carlos Campbell 
Executive Vice President and Secretary 
National Canners Association 


Consumers’ interests must be care- 
fully guarded and administered to. 
In fact, the canner as much as any 
other businessman realizes the need 
for satisfying the consumer. Conse- 
quently canners resent the “protect the 
consumer” movement of Senator 
Kefauver who recently introduced a 
bill, S. 1688, to establish a department 
for consumers at Cabinet level. The 
functions would include the power to 
investigate “the quality and suitability 
of goods affecting consumers, and the 
factors influencing the quality and 
suitability of such goods.” The _ bill 
also calls for investigation of “the 
degree to which the trade and com- 
merce of the United States succeeds 
in satisfying consumer needs for goods 
and services.” 

There is no denying the fact the 
Federal Government is charged with 
the responsibility of protecting its 
citizens against hazards which the in- 
dividual himself is either incapable 
of handling or would not be in the 
interests of society if permitted to 
handle. One of the chief functions of 
the Federal Government is to main- 
tain adequate defense against outside 
aggression or internal riots. Govern- 
ment is also charged with the responsi- 
bility of protecting the citizen against 
violence of all kinds. 

Another area of protection to which 
the consumer is entitled from his Gov- 
ernment is protection from the un- 
seen, as in the case of drugs, cosmetics 
and foods that may be harmful. In 
each of these cases the need for pro- 
tection oddly enough arises from the 
fact that industry producing and dis- 
tributing these products has achieved 
a degree of efficiency that has won the 
confidence of the consumer. In fact, 
with such confidence the consumer 
has come to expect only wholesome 
food, and only those drugs that will 


Address at the 49th Annual Meeting of the 
Maine Canners’ and Freezers’ Association June 
14, 1961. 


improve health. Consequently he is 
not alerted to the possible dangers of 
an occasional harm from pur- 
chase of either of these products. In 
other words the protection that the 
Food and Drug Administration affords 
the consuming public is needed not 
because consumers are afraid of the 
food and the drugs they buy, but 
because there is such universal absence 
of fear that the consumer may not be 
on guard against the rare instance 
when he might buy unwholesome food 
or drugs that would injure his health. 
The proper administration of the 
Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act is, 
therefore, a logical Government func- 
tion, complementing the highly eff- 
cient job being done by industry in all 
of these fields, but it should never be- 
come more than just that. 

Tht canning industry, realizing the 
indispensability of maintaining public 
confidence in its products, has always 
been concerned that such confidence 
might be destroyed should any canner, 
either deliberately or inadvertently, 
relax the rigid control over his proc- 
essing. Thus more than 50 years ago 
these businessmen aided in the passage 
of the Food and Drug Act and in the 
establishment of controls designed to 
curb those who might seek to make 
a few fast bucks by deceiving the con- 
sumer. 

AREAS OF PROTECTION 
LIMITED 

‘The authors of the Food and Drug 
Act very wisely limited the areas of 
consumer protection with which the 
Government should deal, and by the 
same token left out those areas in 
which the consumer needed no_pro- 
tection. For example, the prevention 
of the sale of food that would injure 
or impair one’s health is a proper kind 
of protection even though it may be 
needed in only rare instances. It was 
deemed improper for the Food and 
Drug Administration to attempt to 


Carlos Campbell 


protect the consumer against such 
economic injuries as could for the 
most part be prevented by the alert 
individual. ‘This presumes, however, 
that products will be displayed for sale 
in such a manner as not to deceive the 
consumer. The Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration has therefore very prop- 
erly exercised its authority in the pro- 
tection of the consumer against eco- 
nomic frauds. In this same general 
area of protection FDA requires that 
products that are considered to be 
below standard be labeled in such a 
manner as to warn the consumer of 
the fact, but that is as far as the FDA 
is permitted to go in aiding the con- 
sumer in her selection of the quality 
of product she is to purchase. Thus, 
there is no effort to advise the con- 
sumer on qualities above the mini- 
mum. standard. 

We in the canning industry are most 


familiar with the operation of the 


Food and Drug -Administration de- 
scribed briefly above, but other spe- 
cific areas of protection are provided 
for the citizens either directly or in- 
directly. The Federal Trade Commis- 
sion attempts to police pricing poli- 
cies, the ultimate objective being to 
preserve competition, which is  sti!l 
recognized as the best protection tle 
consumer has against exploitation in 
the marketplace. The FTC operaticn 
would probably be classed as an i1- 
direct protective mechanism for co 1- 
sumers since it is directed more at tl e 
businessman's operations. It is d>- 
signed, however, to insure competitic n 
among businessmen which in the cay i- 
talistic system now protects the co} 
sumer against exploitation. 

There is no denying the fact thit 
the proper Government role is 0 
function as a referee to see that tle 

(Continued on page 24) 
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LANGSENKAMP .... providing new and 


better ways to solve your food processing problems 


new panel-coil tanks 
help you cut rising costs 


@ eliminate costly coil installations 

@ unobstructed, easy to clean stainless steel interior 
@ eliminate complicated steam jackets 

® provides uniform, efficient low cost heating 


Have you thought of these lately with regard to your 
holding tank problems? 


Panel-Coils are rated at 125 psi steam pressure; 
available for 66 to 1587 gallon capacity tanks and 
larger regardless of height or diameter. 


Write today for complete specifications and prices... 


Combine Peas and Lima Beans 


_with the Scott Improved Pea and Bean Combine 


Vhreshes tender peas and limas thoroughly, 
‘leanly with only one operator. The high capacity 
and drastic labor reduction enables this Combine 
‘o pay for itself in a short time from the reduc- 
tion of labor alone. The same acreage can be 
nandled faster with less equipment. This new 
Combine does not cost — it pays! 


The new Scott Hydraulic, Bulk 
Handling Dump Hopper com- © 
pletes the dumping cycle in less 
than 2 minutes. The large capac- 
ity (1400 to 1800 Ibs. peas) elim- 
inates the need for trucks entering 
the field in most cases. 

Larger hoppers are available for 
sweet corn and other products. 


a> 
COMPANY 1224 KINNEAR ROAD, COLUMBUS 8, OHIO 
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AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH 


Avoiding Softening in Pickles 


A brine-draining procedure for effec- 
tively controlling economic _ losses 
caused by softening spoilage of com- 
mercially brined cucumbers has been 
developed in research by USDA, State, 
and industrial scientists. “They suc- 
ceeded in identifying the source of 
enzymes responsible for soft pickles 
during brining and then developed a 
simple, inexpensive, effective enzyme 
control measure. ‘The — procedure, 
proven through use during the past 
five years, has drastically reduced the 
high economic losses normally suflered 
by the industry. 

Microbiologists and chemists of the 
Southern Utilization Research and De- 
velopment Division of USDA’s Agri- 
cultural Research Service, North Caro- 
lina State College, and Harvard Uni- 
versity undertook a project to solve 
this problem. In studies of the chem- 
ical and bacteriological changes that 
take place during cucumber brining, 
they found that pectin-splitting en- 
zymes could cause softening under 
actual commercial brining conditions. 
Although the cucumbers are a source 
of some of these pectin-splitting en- 
zymes, other sources were necessary to 
account for the extent of the softening. 
Further work demonstrated conclusive- 
ly that the softening enzymes originate 
chiefly from molds growing on the blos- 
soms that remain attached to cucum- 
bers being brined. 

Tests were set up in cooperation 
with commercial pickling plants to 
verify these findings during the brine 
curing and storage process. It was 
found possible to eliminate softening 
by removal of the blossoms before 
brining or to induce softening by add- 
ing cucumber blossoms to the vats. 
Thus, it was shown that when blossoms 
reach the brining station attached to 
the cucumbers, they are a very potent 
source of softening enzymes which can 
readily reduce the firmness of brined 
cucumbers. Further research showed 
that. most of the enzymes leached out 
of the blossoms and into the curing 
brine in about 36 to 48 hours. Using 
this basic information, a draining treat- 
ment aimed at reducing the enzyme 
content of the brine was developed 
and thoroughly tested during the 1953- 
55 growing seasons. 

The practice of draining the enzyme- 
laden brine from vats at 36 to 48 hours 
after filling, and replacing it with a 
new brine was first widely used during 


the 1955 season by industry through- 
out the Southern States, and to some 
extent, in other sections of the country. 
Excellent results were obtained as to 
firmness, color, and commercial accept- 
ability of the brine-cured cucumber 
as judged by commercial operators. 
The draining technique has in the 
years since then fully demonstrated its 
usefulness and practicability pro- 
viding the pickle industry with a tool 
to control enzymatic softening and 
thereby attain large economic benefits. 

The Units responsible for this 
achievement are: U.S. Food Fermenta- 
tion Laboratory, Southern Utilization 
Research and Development Division, 
Raleigh, North Carolina, in coopera- 
tion with North Carolina Agricultural 


Experiment Station, Harvard Univer- 
sity, and member companies of the 
National Pickle Packers Association. 

The persons who conducted the work 
are: J. L. Etchells and T. A. Bell of the 
Southern Utilization Research and De- 
velopment Division; F. L. Raymond 
and the late W. Lawrence White o/ 
Harvard; and R. J. Monroe, I. D. 
Jones, P. M. Masley and A. L. Demain 
of North Carolina. 

Commercial plants located in Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, Texas. 
and Arkansas reported that during the 
1955 season an estimated 2 million 
bushels of brined cucumbers received 
this enzyme control treatment with 
excellent results; one company alone 
drained 900,000 bushels. As a result of 
these successful applications, most 
Southern pickle plants have adopted 
the draining method as a_ standard 
procedure. In the years following, 
1956 through 1960, an estimated addi- 


tional 10,000,000 bushels valued at 
$15,000,000 have received the same 
treatment. 


Grape Leaf Substance Inhibits 
Cellulose Breakdown 


Breakdown of cellulose in cucumbers 
by cucumber-flower enzymes one of the 
causes of softening in brined pickles, 
is inhibited by a substance extracted 
from grape leaves, according to a re- 
cent report by T. A. Bell and John L. 
Etchells, of USDA’s Southern Utiliza- 
tion Research and Development Di- 
vision, and Leonard W. Aurand, of 
the North Carolina Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station. 


This is believed to be the first report 
of naturally-occurring substance 
which inhibits the activity of cellulase, 
an enzyme which hydrolyzes cellulose. 
Grape leaves also yield a_ substance 
which inhibits the breakdown of pectin 
in the cucumber, another factor in the 
softening of pickles. Extraction of this 
substance was described in an earlier 
paper by Bell and Etchells. 


"MAY AFFECT OTHER FOODS 

Cellulose comprises about one-third 
of all plant matter, and most edible 
fruits and vegetables have walls made 
up largely of thin cellulose layers held 
together by pectic substances. For this 
reason it is believed that the natural 
inhibitors for pectinolytic and cellulo- 
lytic enzymes may have a much wider 
application in the food industry than 


in the manufacture of brined pickles. 

The  cellulase-inhibiting substance 
has not been identified as yet, but it 
is water-soluble, stable to heat, to weak 
acid and alkali, and to protein-precipi- 
tating agents, such as_ trichloroacetic 
acid, It is not related in structure to 
carbohydrates or proteins, and appears 
to be an organic constituent of large 
molecular weight. - 

Mature grape leaves of varieties in 
the Concord and Muscadine groups 
were used as sources for the enzyme 
inhibitor. Concentrations were found 
to be about five times as high in the 
Muscadine as the Concord varieties. 
Muscadines, which are native to the 
Southeastern Coastal area of the cour- 
try, showed very little difference in 
inhibitor concentration between vari 
ties, and Scuppernongs were selected 
for further studies. 

Softening of cucumbers during tl e 
brining process has caused losses 9 
the pickle industry averaging $1 m |- 
lion annually. Workers at the U. 3. 
Food Fermentation Laboratory ard 
the North Carolina Agricultural E<- 
periment Station, both at Raleig., 
N. C., discovered several years ago th it 
softening was caused by enzymes pr > 
duced by fungi, chiefly in the withered 
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flowers which clung to some of the 
cucumbers. 

Latest findings on these natural in- 
nibitors for enzymes are reported in 
Cellulase Inhibitor in Grape Leaves, 
by Bell Aurand, and Etchells, pub- 
lished in the Botanical Gazette. Single 
copies may be obtained without cost 
by requesting Reprint No. 2078 from 
the Southern Utilization Research and 
Development Division, P.O. Box 19687, 
New Orleans 19, La., or the U. S. Food 
Fermentation Laboratory, P.O. Box 
5578, Raleigh, N. C. 


NEW PICKLING CUCUMBERS 
SHOW PROMISE 

New lines of cucumbers for pickling 
are emerging from breeding experi- 
ments conducted by the University of 
Arkansas’ Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion at Fayetteville. 

One new line, Ark #1, rates superior 
to the currently popular variety, Mod- 
el, on the basis of color, shape, and 
overall acceptability, according to Dr. 
|. L. Bowers, horticulturist. 

Ark #1 bears fruit in clusters, which 
makes harvesting easier. The line is 
slightly earlier than Model and _ pro- 
duces comparable yields. 

Current results indicate that Ark 
#1 and MRI7 should be grown in 
northern) Arkansas and Model and 
Ark #1 in southern Arkansas, Dr. 
Bowers said. 

Ark #1 seed has been increased in 
the West and is available for larger 
scale testing in 1961. 

Two other Station selections, Ark 
#3 and Ark #4, have been developed 
as whitespine MR17 types. These two 
selections produce small fruit of ex- 
cellent shape, which are not pointed 
and tapered as are those of MRI7. 
But the larger fruit of Ark #3 and Ark 
#4 tend to be too short and blocky. 
Further selection work is underway to 
obtain desired shape of larger fruit. 

The Arkansas lines #1, #3, and 
#4 are not resistant to anthracnose, 
he most prevalent and destructive 
‘‘isease in the state. However, work is 
progressing toward incorporating an- 
‘iracnose resistance into these types 
rough the backcross breeding method. 

Cucumber hybrids also show promise 

i the Arkansas Station. Several hybrid 

ombinations produced more than 600 
oushels per acre in tests at Hope and 
ayetteville. This yield contrasts with 
the 400 to 450 bushels per acre pro- 
cuced by the highest yielding parent 
of the hybrid combinations, Dr. Bow- 
ers reported, 


PLANT RESISTANCE TO 
FUNGUS DISEASES 
\ difference in enzyme activity 
taakes some plant varieties resistant to 
certain fungus diseases, according to 
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University of Wisconsin research. 

Experiments with verticillium and 
fusarium wilt of tomatoes show that 
these fungi produce an abundance of 
pectin-splitting enzymes. Some plants 
are more susceptible to these enzymes 
and consequently to the fungus dis- 
eases. ‘Tissues of susceptible varieties 
contain much greater enzyme activity 
after infection than do tissues of re- 
sistant tomatoes. 

This is a major step forward in 
fundamental plant disease research. 
Until now, scientists did not know why 
some plants were resistant and others 
susceptible. ‘The ultimate reason for 
differences in enzyme activity still is 
not known. But the researchers think 
that differences in oxidizing enzymes 
and other oxidizing substances may be 
responsible. 

D. C. Deese and M. A. Stahmann 
injected susceptible and resistant plants 
with fungus organisms, then assayed 
the activity of pectin-splitting enzymes 
in the plant tissues. This was a follow- 
up of previous research which showed 
that these enzymes were responsible 
for wilt symptoms on susceptible 
plants. 

The explanation of resistance is the 
same for both fusarium wilt and ver- 
ticillium wilt in tomatoes, the research 
showed. Research with  verticillium 


wilt in potatoes and black rot in sweet 
potatoes suggests that pectin-splitting 
enzymes are also responsible for some 
of the symptoms of these diseases. A 
fusarium caused banana disease, called 
Panama disease, shows similar behavior 
of pectin—splitting enzymes—increased 
enzyme from susceptible varieties, but 
not from resistant varieties. 


ILL-WIS-MINN PEA 
ACREAGE 


‘The Wisconsin Canners Association 
reported on June 9 that the 1961 pea 
acreage for the three states would 
total 171,500 acres. This compares 
with preliminary planting intentions 
as of May 15 of 182,900 acres re- 
ported to USDA for all processing. 

The Association’s figures for the 
three States totaled 47,226 acres of 
Alaskas, 26,204 acres of Allsweets, and 
98,070 acres of Sweets. Acreage for 
the State of Illinois totaled 27,508 
with 1157 acres of “other sweets” yet 
planned. Wisconsin total amounted to 
102,885 acres with 550 acres of All- 
sweet, and 2,815 acres of “other sweets” 
yet planned. Minnesota total amounted 
to 41,107 acres with 2,381 acres of 
“other sweets” yet planned. Unplanted 
(yet planned) acreage was included in 
the totals. 


REGISTERED: .TRADE-MARK 


CANNING MACHINERY OF QUALITY 


FOR 


PEAS — LIMA BEANS — TOMATOES — STRING BEANS 
APPLES — CHERRIES — BERRIES — ETC. 


Manufacturers of the Famous 


‘‘Monitor’’ 


WHIRLPOOL BLANCHER 
PEA CLEANER 
ELEVATORS 


‘*‘Monitor’’ 


CHERRY PITTER 
TOMATO WASHER 
GRADERS 


AND MANY MORE 


HUNTLEY MANUFACTURING CO. 
BROCTON, NEW YORK 
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Squeeze 
Is on 


FOAM 


with Dow Corning 
Silicone Defoamers* 


There's a right tool for every job. In foam 
control it’s Dow Corning silicone anti- 
foamers or defoamers . . . job-proved 
thousands of times over as the most 
efficient, most economical, and most versa- 
tile foam suppressors available. 


* At prescribed levels, are sanctioned by FDA 


FREE SAMPLE 


and new manual on foam control 


Dow Corning|l 


coRPORATIONI 
MIDLAND. micuican] 


Dept. 2218 I 


Please rush a FREE SAMPLE of a Dow Corning | 
silicone defoamer for my product or process, I 
which is (indicate if food, aqueous, oil or 


NAME 


POSITION 


COMPANY 


ADDRESS 


AGRICULTURE 


Prospective Planted Acreage 
of Principal Crops 


June 1, 1961 


USDA SUMMARY, June I—A 10 
percent increase over last year in 
planted acreage of 9 vegetable crops 
for processing is in prospect for 1961 
according to the U.S.D.A. Crop Re- 
porting Board. Except for green peas 
and spinach, these indications are 
based on processors’ intentions. Al- 
though greater than a year ago, aggre- 
gated planted acreage of these 9 crops 
is 2 percent less than average. Normal- 
ly, the 9 vegetables included in this 
comparison account for about 94 per- 
cent of the total planted acreage of 
the 10 crops covered in the regular 
reporting program. Increases in plant- 
ed acreage this year over last are noted 
for green lima beans, snap beans, beets, 
cabbage for kraut (contract acreage 
only), sweet corn, cucumbers for 
pickles, green peas and _ tomatoes; 
prospective spinach acreage is less. 

The season is late throughout the 
Nation, particularly in the East and 


Mid-West, as persistently below normal 
temperatures have prevailed. Late 
snows and frequent, often excessively 
heavy, rainfall delayed preparation of 
seed beds. Nearly all crops planted by 
June | went in behind schedule. Late 
season frosts destroyed some acreage 
in the Mid-West and damaged crops 
over wide areas. Localized floods and 
hail have also contributed to loss of 
planted crop acreage. 

Because of the lateness of the season, 
some intended green pea acreage was 
not planted. Despite the late start and 
slow plant growth, however, reported 
condition of green peas on June | at 
97 percent was slightly higher than last 
year and average. Tomato acreage has 
been reduced by killing frosts in the 
Mid-West and a shortage of plants for 
replanting frozen acreage. Harvest of 
snap beans and green peas was under- 
way, or in some cases completed, in 
the Southeastern States by June 1. 


PROSPECTIVE PLANTED ACREAGE VEGETABLES FOR PROCESSING 


Average Prosp. 

Crop 1950-59 1960 1961 
Acres Acres Acres 
103,080 95,500 106,980 
Beets eens 18,440 15,120 16,800 
Cabbage for kraut (cont.) —........... 8,890 8,970 9,500 
456,230 430,450 470,400 
Cucumbers for pickles 137,400 103,380 114,350 
Spinach (Winter & Spring) —............... 29,480 28,290 26,450 
339,770 280,800 301,400 
Total reported to date 1,690,180 1,505,230 1,657,010 


Condition of Crops 


DELAWARE-MARYLAND, June 10 
—Warmer weather last week improved 
the condition and growth of vege- 
tables. Yellowing in sweet corn and 
snap bean fields was much less notice- 
able than a week earl’er. Good growth 
shown by early tomatoes. By June 10 
about 85 percent of the sweet corn 
acreage was planted. 


ILLINOIS, June I1—USDA reports 
temperatures continve to average be- 
low normal slow'ng sweet corn plant- 
ing and seed germination. Soil mois- 


ture supplies are short. Planting o 
green peas was complete by June | 
Cool weather has retarded growth bu 
stands are good but late. 


LOMAX, ILL., June 9—Our tomat: 
plantings have been completed an 
crop looks good. However, we neec 
rain. We are expecting a larger yiel. 
this season due to improved varietie; 
and spray programs. Our acreage i) 
about the same as usual. 


INDIANA, June 1—USDA report: 
that an unusually late general freez* 
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m May 27. destroyed substantial 
‘omato acreage necessitating much re- 
setting and plagued the pea crop. The 
surviving crop is considered to be at 
least two weeks late. 


HARTFORD CITY, IND., June 9 
—Received badly needed rain today. 
Tomato crop late; off 25 percent from 
last year due to freeze and dry weather. 
Need ideal growing season and late fall 
to have any kind of a pack. 


HAMPSTEAD, MD., June 10—Con- 
ditions are wet. Harvesting of peas to 
begin approximately June 19. Crop 
looks good at present; some root rot 
starting to show in extremely low 
spots. Growth of corn delayed due to 
cool weather. Looks like some bunch- 
ing at harvest time. 


QUEEN ANNE, MD., June 9— 
Looks like average yield of 3500 pounds 
of Alaska peas and 4000 pounds of 
sweet peas per acre. Some stands of 
sweet corn are poor due to cool weath- 
er, Several weeks late. Outside of this 
crop looks very good. 


NEW JERSEY & PENNSYLVANIA, 
June I—USDA reports plantings of 
snap beans are nearly on schedule but 
below normal temperatures, accom- 
panied by frequent rains and wind 
have slowed growth. Planting of sweet 
corn is progressing normally in most 
areas although the heavier soils are 
still too wet for desirable seed bed 
preparation. Below normal tempera- 
tures have slowed germination and 
plant growth. Prospects for green peas 
in New Jersey are generally good and 
harvest is expected to begin about 
June 15. Planting of green peas was 
completed in late May in Pennsylvania 
and early fields are up with good stands 
reported, Harvest of early Alaskas is 
xpected to start about June 12. ‘Trans- 
planting of tomatoes about completed. 
‘ints are in good condition. 


NEW YORK, June 1—USDA re- 
rts that cold, wet weather has de- 
ved planting of snap beans, espe- 
lly in the Western part of the State 
vere little acreage had gone in’ by 
ne I. In the Central part of the 
‘te early planted fields sprouted 
orly and are growing slowly. ‘The 
me condition prevails on sweet corn 
‘cre progress has been slowed and 
expected to be completed until 


june 10 or 15, Despite the late season | 


slanting of green peas was very nearly 
omplete by June 1. Growth has been 
ow but seed germination has been 
od. Planting of tomatoes is only 
tightly behind schedule. 


PHELPS, N. Y., June 12—Only a 
‘cry small amount of cabbage has been 
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set so far in this area this spring, and 
that came from Southern plants. Owing 
to the cold, wet weather in April and 
May, cabbage plants are about 2 weeks 
late, and we do not expect setting in 
quantity to occur until well past the 
middle of the month. 


NORTHWEST, June 1—USDA re- 
ports that acreage for snap beans in 
Idaho and Utah is being planted on 
schedule with early fields up and 
showing good stands. Washington has 
had favorable weather with planting 
continuing until about June 10. Plant- 
ing of snap beans in Oregon progressed 


rapidly the last half of May as weather 
conditions improved. Planting — of 
sweet corn in Oregon, Washington and 
Idaho was well along by June 1 and 
progressing on schedule. 


NAPOLEON, OHIO, June 10— 
Crops are in fairly good condition 
after a frost of May 27 with a loss of 
18 percent of tomato plants, and an- 
other frost on May 30 with a loss of 
4 percent. Replants are a bit slow 
getting started with those planted be- 
fore the frost doing well. 


(Continued on page 23) 


AkRobins 


ANDO CO, INC. 


Manufacturers of Food Processing Equipment Since 1855 
713-729 E, Lombard Street © Baltimore 2, Md. 


NET PROFITS 
with 

SEAFOOD 

and 


Robins 


Fancy restaurants have nothing on today’s 
budget-minded homemaker when it comes to 
serving up delicious seafood dinners. Modern 
processing machinery has made it easy for her... 
and profitable for you. 


For instance, have you seen the Robins Vibro 
Batter and Breading Machine for automatic 
processing of oysters, shrimp, fish, scallops and 
other foods? It’s simply constructed, compact, 
easy to clean. It has cut breading problems to 
almost nothing and eliminated waste batter 

and breading. It’s just one of the many Robins’ 
designs that is boosting production of quality. 
products and reducing labor costs and maintenance 
time for food processors. 


Why not see how Robins’ 105-year experience in 
the food processing machinery industry can give 
you more for your equipment dollar. Write or call 
for immediate service or a copy of our catalog. 


The Robins Vibro Batter and 
Breading Machine meets 
highest standards of sani- 
tation, performance, waste 
reduction and product uni- 
formity. 
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GREAT CONTAINER IDEAS COME FROM 


A any pelican if nature didn’t 
provide him with the perfect con- 
tainer for doing what it is supposed to 
do . . . best. Chances are he’ll reply, 
“Brother, you said a mouthful!” 


In the food field, Canco containers do 


what they are supposed to do . . . best! 
Behind every Canco success story are 
the experts who made it possible— 
Canco’s aggressive team of research, 
manufacturing and marketing experts 
... the most experienced group in the 
container industry. Their knowledge of © 
food processing and consumer needs has 
resulted in the leading packages of to- 
day and assures you that the great con- 
tainers to come will come from Canco. 


To help boost your profits, put the 
Canco team to work on your packaging 
problems. 
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NEW COMPACT AUTOMATIC 
CHECKWEIGHER 

Model 1205-S, a new type of compact 
Selectrol automatic high speed check- 
weigher specially designed for installa- 
tions where floor space is at a premi- 
um, has recently been introduced by 
The Exact Weight Scale Company, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Over-all dimensions of the model 
are only 20” deep and 22” long, with 
an adjustable height of 35” to 40”. 
The checkweigher will automatically 
weigh, classify and separate packages 
by correct weight, over weight, and 
under weight at speeds up to 200 per 
minute depending on the accuracy re- 
quirements and product handling 
characteristics. Standard models will 
weigh packages in a range up to 12 
ounces. 

The checkweigher has fully enclosed 
construction with NEMA 12. rated 
electrical system to insure protection 
against dust, moisture and_ spilled 
products; and Mylar weigh belt. The 
scale is easily removable by slide-out 
construction, and hinged access panels 
are provided to give ready access for 
inspection and repair. 


NEW EQUIPMENT 
AND 
SUPPLIES 


For further information about new 
equipment on this page write: The 
Canning Trade, 2504 St Paul St, 
Baltimore 18, Md. 
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This Can Elevator, manufactured 
by PECO Corporation, of Mountain 
View, California, is designed to han- 
dle any modern can line with mini- 
mum damage. It grips cans by the 
ends so that they do not rotate nor 
touch each other while being elevated. 
Machine is quickly adjusted, and han- 
dles can diameters from 202 to 603 
and can heights from 113 to 700. 


This straight-line unit which un- 
scrambles containers by take-away on 
three forward-direction belts, with a 
reverse-direction belt which returns 
containers from congested areas to pre- 
vent jamming has been developed by 
Standard Metal Products Company of 
Chicago. 

Each forward-direction belt moves 
at a progressively-higher speed to per- 
mit safe, gradual acceleration to the 
maximum-speed take-away belt. As 
additional containers are loaded onto 
take-away belts, they push other con- 
tainers onto faster-moving belts to 
automatically accomodate the in- 
creased volume. To eliminate jam- 
ming, containers in congested areas 
are forced onto the reverse-direction 
belt which returns them for a new 
start. 


Mr. Tavew orig 


BARGER HIGH tack 
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INSECT-O-CUTOR—This electrical device is another ap- 
proach to Insect Control around the plant. When the in- 
sects come in contact with the plates, they sustain an elec- 
trical charge that kills them. Application is of prime im- 
portance and in order to obtain the desired results, the 
correct model, location and number of units must be used. 
Engineering Services are offered for the control of flying 
insects with all electrical equipment, which is supplied by 
Gardner International Corporation, Pompano Beach, Florida. 
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JUNE 19-21, 1961—crocerY MANUFAC- 
TURERS OF AMERICA, Midyear Meeting, The 
Greenbrier, White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 


JUNE 21-24, 1961—pRoOcESsED APPLES 
INSTITUTE, 10th Annual Meeting, The 
Greenbrier, White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 


JUNE 25-26, 1961—onto caNNERS & 
FOOD PROCESSORS ASSOCIATION, Annual 
Spring Meeting, Catawba Cliffs Beach 
Club, Port Clinton, Ohio. 


JULY 5-21, 1961—mipwest TECHNICIANS 
scHOOL, Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind. 


JULY 6, 1961—1NDIANA CANNERS ASSO- 
CIATION, Summer Outing, Meshingomeshi 
Country Club, Marion, Ind. 


JULY 13, 1961—NATIONAL KRAUT PACK- 
ERS ASSOCIATION, Catawba Cliffs Beach 
Club, Port Clinton, Ohio. 


JULY 14, 1961—rrRI-sTATE PACKERS 
ASSN., Summer Outing, Miles River Yacht 
Club, 


JULY 24-28, 1961—on10 caANNeERS & 
FOOD PROCESSORS ASSOCIATION, Tomato 
Canners Quality Control Conference, Ohio 
State University, Columbus, Ohio. 


AUGUST 7, 1961—NEW yYorRK sTATE 
CANNERS & FREEZERS ASSOCIATION, Summer 
Outing, Monroe Golf Club, Pittsford, N. Y. 


SEPTEMBER 11-13, 1961—BIENNIEL 
SYMPOSIUM ON Foops, Oregon State Uni- 
versity, Corvallis, Ore. 


SEPTEMBER 23-25, 1961—FirsT NA- 
TIONAL CULINARY ARTS EXPOSITION, 
Convention Hall, Miami Beach, Fla. 


OCTOBER 9-10, 1961—NATIONAL PICKLE 
PACKERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Meeting, 
Drake Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 


OCTOBER 19-21, 1961—FLORIDA CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION, 30th Annual Conven- 
tion, Diplomat Hotel, Hollywood-by-the- 
Sea, Fla. 


NOVEMBER 7-10, 1961—PACKAGING MA- 
CHINERY MANUFACTURERS INSTITUTE, An- 
nual Conference, Workshop and PMMI 
Packaging Show, Cobo Hall, Detroit, Mich 

NOVEMBER 13-14, 1961 — Wisconsin 
Canners. Association, Annual Meeting, 
Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, Wis. 

NOVEMBER 13-16, 1961—AMERICAN 
ROTTLERS OF CARBONATED BEVERAGES, 43rd 
\nnual Convention and Exposition, Brooks 
Exhibit Hall, San Francisco, Calif. 

NOVEMBER 15-17, 1961—1NDIANA CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Convention, 
French Lick, Ind. 

NOVEMBER 20-21, 1961 — micHIGAN 
CANNERS & FREEZERS ASSOCIATION, Fall 
\leeting, Pantlind Hotel, Grand Rapids, 
Mich, 

NOVEMBER 20-21, 1961--pPENNsyYL- 
‘ANIA CANNERS ASSOCIATION, 47th Annual 
Convention, Yorktowne Hotel, York, Pa. 


NOVEMBER 27-28, 1961—on10 caAN- 
‘ERS & FOOD PROCESSORS ASSOCIATION, An- 
“ual Convention, Commodore Perry Hotel, 


‘oledo, Ohio. 
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Conventions and Schools 


DECEMBER 5-8, 1961—NEW YORK STATE 
CANNERS & FREEZERS ASSOCIATION, 76th An- 
nual Convention, Hotel Concord, Kiamesha 
Lake, N. Y. 


JANUARY 11-12, 1962—cANNERS LEAGUE 
OF CALIFORNIA, 39th Annual Fruit & Vege- 
table Sample Cutting, Fairmont Hotel, San 
Francisco, Calif. 

JANUARY 19-20, 1962—NATIONAL PRE- 
SERVERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Meeting, 
Galt Ocean Mile Hotel, Ft. Lauderdale, 
Fla. 


JANUARY 21-24, 1962—nca-cm&sa, An- 
nual Convention, Americana Hotel, Bal 
Harbour, Miami Beach, Fla. 


JANUARY 24-27, 1962—associATION OF 
INSTITUTIONAL DISTRIBUTORS, Annual Meet- 
ing, Royal Orleans Hotel, New Orleans, La. 


FEBRUARY 11-13, 1962—cANADIAN 
FOOD PROCESSORS ASSOCIATION, Annual 
Convention, Baystore Inn, Vancouver, B. C., 
Canada. 


FEBRUARY 12-14, 1962—onHIOo CANNERS 
& FOOD PROCESSORS ASSOCIATION, Growers, 
Fieldmen and Processors Annual Confer- 
ence, Deschler Hilton Hotel, Columbus, 
Ohio. 


Hulling 


Machinery 


For Threshing Green Peas and Lima Beans 
... That’s Our DAILY FOOD At 


HAMACHEK 


Hulling Equipment for the threshing of Green Peas and Lima 
Beans is our food—morning, noon and night. It aione has nourished 


our business and made it grow. 


Because of our complete dependence and concentration on this 
type of equipment, we have learned a tremendous amount about it. 


Each year more Canners and Freezers use larger quantities of our 
economical hulling equipment. 


Established 1880 


CHECK 


with Hamechek 
for suggestions 
for co 
at your 
stations 


Kewou ree, Wisconsin 


PEA AND BEAN HULLING SPECIALISTS 
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Indiana Canners Association will 
hold its Annual Convention at French 
Lick, Indiana, November 15, 16 and 
17, Secretary Warren Spangle has an- 
nounced. 


The Indiana Canners Association 
Summer Outing has been scheduled 
for Thursday, July 6, at the Meshin- 
gomeshia Country Club, Marion, In- 
diana. 


New York State Canners & Freezers 
Association Summer Outing will be 
held at the Monroe Golf Club, Pitts- 
ford, New York, on Monday, August 7. 


Sylvester R. (Si) Smith, since 1934 
with the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, and Director of the Fruit and 
Vegetable Branch, Agricultural Mar- 
keting Administration, since 1946, 
and well known to the industry, has 
been appointed Acting Administrator 
of the Agricultural Marketing Serv- 
ice. The announcement came from 
Secretary of Agriculture Freeman on 
June 1. 


Country Gardens Reelects Officers 
—Stockholders of Country Gardens, 
Inc., Milwaukee, Wisconsin, canners, 
reelected on May 26, Norman Soren- 
sen as Chairman of the Board of Di- 
rectors and Treasurer; Glen C. Olson, 
President; Mark Peacock, Vice Presi- 
dent; James Cota, Secretary. These 
officers were also reelected as mem- 
bers of the Board. Other directors 
reelected were: Dr. Fred W. Geise, 
and Attorney Carl J. Ludwig. Dolores 
Halla was elected Assistant Secretary 
and Treasurer. Richard Olson was 
elected to fill the new position of 
Controller. 


Knapp-Sherrill Company of Donna, 
Texas, have received the National 
Lithographers-Printers Association's 
first prize award for canners labels. 
This is the first time a Lower Rio 
Grande Valley canner has been so 
honored. 


George Rainford & Company, Chi- 
cago food brokers, have announced 
that Leonard Scott and Ed Zerr have 
been made members of the firm and 
will serve as vice president and treas- 
urer respectively. 
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George Myers, 1960 President of the 
New York State Canners & Freezers 
Association, has resigned as vice presi- 
dent in charge of research, Comstock 
Foods, Inc., Newark, New York, to 
accept a position with H. J. Heinz 
Company at Pittsburgh. Mr. Myers 
had previously been associated with 
Heinz before joining Comstock some 
nine years ago. 


Oconomowoc Canning Company, 
Oconomowoc, Wisconsin—Included in 
major capital improvements, Ocono- 
mowoc is expanding its bean produc- 
tion at the Merrill plant, built a new 
warehouse at the Waunakee plant, and 
adding half again as many mobile 
viners to the fleet as they had last year, 
making this one of the largest fleets 
of mobile viners in the country. The 
bulk of the company’s peas this coming 
year will be harvested by this type of 
equipment. In addition, much equip- 
ment has been overhauled and_re- 
placed where necessary, for efficient, 
economical, high quality production. 


H. J. Heinz Company—William H. 
Parshall, advertising manager, ‘has 
been named to the newly created posi- 
tion of manager marketing services 
for the H. J. Heinz Company. Suc- 
ceeding Mr. Parshall as advertising 
manager is James A. Gordon, until 
recently assistant advertising manager. 


Fall River Canning Company (Fall 
River, Wis.)—William W. Evans, treas- 
urer of the company for the past 10 
years, has been elected president; R. J. 
Evans, with over 15 years of experi- 
ence in sales and production, has been 
named vice president in charge of 
production; Ken Werth, with 11 years 
of experience with the company in 
sales and production, has been ap- 
pointed vice president in charge of 
sales; William Merrill, formerly as- 
sociated with Touche, Ross, Bailey & 
Smart, assumes the position of treas- 
urer of the company. Both Mr. Mer- 
rill and Mr. Werth have also been 
named directors of the company. 


Stilwell Canning Company, Stilwell, 
Oklahoma, has added a new cold stor- 
age plant of 3 million pound capacity. 


Processed Apples Institute—Henry 
J. Eavey of Richmond, Indiana, and 
Seth T. Shaw of Berkeley, California, 
leaders in the retail grocery field, will 
speak at the Annual Meeting of PAI 
to be held at The Greenbrier, White 
Sulphur Springs, West Virginia, June 
21-24. Mr. Eavey is president of Henry 
J. Eavey, Inc., and currently a mem- 
ber of the Executive Committee of the 
Supermarket Institute. Mr. Shaw, a 
marketing consultant and formerly 
public relations director, Safeway 
Stores, Inc., is vice chairman of the 
National Association of Food Chains. 
They will participate in a panel dis- 
cussion “Eye-to-eye with the Cus- 
tomers,” which will be moderated by 
L. W. Brown, vice president sales, 
National Fruit Product Company and 
PAI vice president. 

\ 

National Can Corporation—Donald 
C. Lillis, C. S$. Harding Mott, and 
Charles B. Wiggin, have been re- 
elected to the Board of Directors of 
National Can Corporation with terms 
ending in 1964. Mr. Lillis is a member 
of a New York City investment bank- 
ing firm; Mr. Mott is vice president 
of Charles Stewart Mott Foundation; 
Mr. Wiggin is a member of a New 
York City stationery firm. 


DEATHS 

David O. Merrill, Eastern Division 
Sales Manager, U. S. Steel Products 
Division, U. S. Steel Corporation, with 
headquarters at Pennsauken, New 
Jersey, suffered a fatal heart attack 
while attending a convention in Chi- 
cago on June 1. Dave had been active 
in the canning supply industry since 
his graduation from Brown University 
in 1928. Following graduation he was 
in the employ of the American Can 
Company for a short time, then to 
Crown, when the can division was 
formed, later to become assistant gen- 
eral sales manager. He spent several 
years with the Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Corporation, and joined U. S. Steel in 
about 1957. He was a member of 
the Old Guard Society, and a charter 
member of The Forty Niners. Funeral 
services were held at Red Bank, New 
Jersey, on Monday, June 5. 
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The Paulson Bean Picker 


$5825.00 
Standard Picker 
F.O.B. 
Clear Lake, Wis. 


CANNING 


EQUIPMENT 


For Canning Fanciest Cremogenized 
and Whole Kernel Corns: 


| A machine of rugged construction built 
HUSKERS, CUTTERS, SILKERS, FLOTATION with simplicity and at a price that a farmer 


with a minimum amount of acreage can 


WASHERS, ROD-SHAKERS, TRIMMERS, afford yet a machine that can handle the 
CAN SHAKERS, CREMAKERS, | biggest job for the larger processor. Has 
an enviable record for low maintenance 

MACERATORS, SANITARY MIXERS, 


costs and efficient operation throughout 


SUCCULOMETERS, CORN METERS, the United States, Canada and Australia. 
AND ACCESSORY EQUIPMENT. | Manufactured By 


THE UNITED COMPANY gy | Paulson Bros. Industries, Inc. 


‘WESTMINSTER MD | Clear Lake, Wisc. ¢ Phone 4805 


DESIGNED BY CANNERS FOR CANNERS 


COMPLETE CAN HANDLING 


Big labor savings retort to labeler 
% Adjustable 202 - 404 inclusive - 


* Very gentle 
% Portable 


% One man operation 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
Write, Wire or Phone 190 


SHUTTLEWORTH, INC. 
WARREN, IND. 


DISTRICT SALES MANAGERS 

EAST: Bill Rombin, Fairfield, Pa.—Phone 912 R13 
MIDWEST: Jim Shuttleworth, Warren, Ind—Phone 190 
WEST: Jim Gilfillan, Bellevue, Wash.—SH 6-3265 


4 Models of Unscramblers ¢ 5 Models of Retort Crate Unloaders 


A Medel 
for every need: 
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MARKET NEWS 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Prices Generally Firm—Buying Only For 
Immediate Needs—Consolidations In 
The Chain Field Causing Concern 


By “New York Stater” 
New York, June 16, 1961 


THE SITUATION.—With general 
indications of a late start to seasonal 
canning operations in vegetables in 
many areas, there has been some pick- 
up in replacement buying by chains 
and wholesalers. Buyers generally, how- 
ever, are inclined to limit new buying 
to actual needs, anticipating a more 
favorable price basis on some lines 
when current supply shortages are re- 
lieved by the new season’s production. 
Canned foods generally showed a 
steady tone this week. 


THE OUTLOOK.—Canners are 
viewing with concern the accelerating 
tempo of consolidations in the super- 
market chain field. The concentration 
of buying power, naturally, limits po- 
tential sales outlets for their packs, and 
tends to intensify the selling job in 
many instances. Canners generally are 
going into the new packing season in 
sound position, however, and in most 
instances will make an effort to tailor 
production to potential sales in order 
to protect the current sound statistical 
position of canned foods in the selling 
picture. 


TOMATOES.—Continued strength 
is reported in tomatoes as canners 
move out small unsold holdings from 
the 1960 pack and square away for the 
new season’s operation. Weather dam- 
age in the midwest, making for a late 
start of canning, injected a little addi- 
tional firmness into the over-all market 
picture. Tristate packers are quoting 
standard tomatoes for prompt  ship- 
ment at $1.0714-$1.10 for 1s, with 303s 
at $1.35, 21s at $2.30, and 10s ranging 
$7.50-$8.00 per dozen. Midwestern 
packers are strong at $1.10 on Is, $1.45 
on 303s and $2.40 on 214, with 10s 
well cleared. 


PEAS.—There have been fairly sub- 
stantial bookings on new pack peas 
for shipment as ready, particularly on 
10s, reported in the Midwest, and a 
fair volume of forward business booked 
in the East. Eastern canners are hold- 


ing carryover standards firm at $1.35- 
$1.40 on 303s, with extra standards 
ranging $1.40-$1.45, 


BEANS.—Moderate inquiry re- 
ported in green beans, and the market 
is showing a steady tone. Tristate 
packers are offering standard cut 303s 
at $1.15-$1.20, with the market on extra 
standards ranging $1.35-$1.40 and fancy 
cut green listing at $1.45-$1.50. Fancy 
French style 303s are generally held at 
$1.75. 


CORN.—Buyers are inclined to 
taper down their buying of canned 
corn, limiting purchases to prompt and 
nearby needs in anticipation of pos- 
sibly lower prices when the new pack 
begins to move later on in the season. 
In the East ( canners list standard 303s 
at $1.3714-$1.40, with extra standards 
held at $1.50 and fancy ranging $1.60- 
$1.65. In the midwest, small offerings 
of standards are held at $1.45, with 
fancy holding at $1.65. 


APPLE SAUCE.—Only limited de- 
mand is reported in apple sauce, and 
the market is unchanged, with fancy 
303s listing at $1.35 to $1.40 and 10s 
generally holding at $8.00, f.o.b. can- 
neries. 


CHERRIES.—A strong market con- 
tinued on red sour pitted cherries, 
with packers quoting water pack 303s 
anywhere from $2.10 to $2.20, and 10s 
holding at $13.50 to $14.50 per dozen. 
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CITRUS.—A steady market is re- 
ported in citrus out of Florida, with a 
fair demand reported from the dis- 
tributing trades. Orange juice prices 
hold at 2 range of $1.65 to $1.70 on 2s, 
with 46-ounce ranging $3.85-$4.00, 
while blended is quoted at $1.30-$1.35 
on 2s and $2.95-$3.00 on 46-ounce. 
Grapefruit juice 2s are quoted at $1.10- 
$1.20, with 46-ounce at $2.40-$2.60. 
The market for fancy grapefruit seg- 
ments in 303s is unchanged at $1.60, 
with fancy citrus salad 303s quoted at 
$2.50. 


PEACHES.—Reports from the coast 
note a fairly steady market on choice 
cling peaches, with 214s unchanged at 
$2.40, and the market tone improved 
by an expected pick-up in exports to 
the United Kingdom when import re- 
strictions are removed by Britain Aug. 
1. The market on 10s continues to 
drag, however, with a weak undertone, 
accentuated by a heavy carryover and 
indication of lower fruit costs for the 
new season’s pack. 


FRUIT COCKTAIL.—A little ad- 
ditional trade inquiry has developed 
for fruit cocktail, with choice 303s re- 
ported moving at $2.00, 214s at $3.00, 
and 10s holding at $10.75, f.0.b. Cali- 
fornia canneries. 


OTHER W. COAST FRUITS.— 
New. business in apricots remains of 
but limited proportions, with canners 
quoting choice at $1.75 for 303s and 
$2.75 for 21%. . . Carryover pears are 
quoted for prompt shipment at $2.45 
for fancy 303s and $3.80 for 214s, with 
choice at $2.15 and $3.15-$3.25, re- 
spectively... ‘Trading in purple plums 
remains limited, with stocks in canners’ 
hands well cleared. 


SALMON.—Reports on early pack- 
ing operations are generally favorable, 
but it is too early in the game to 
hazard any guess as to what the sea- 
son’s over-all operations will show. 
Meanwhile, canner offerings are cleared 
on pinks and chums. Alaska red talls 
continue available at $36 per case, 
with halves generally cleared from first 
hands. Medium red talls are out of 
the picture, with some halves reported 
still available at $19 per case, f.o.b. 
Seattle basis. 
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SARDINES.—With the run of fish 
yet to develop in volume, Maine sar- 
dine canners continue to work against 
carryover holdings, and the market is 
unchanged at $8.50 to $8.75 per case 
for quarter keyless. Demand is picking 
up as warm weather develops. Cali- 
fornia canners quote Is oval unchanged 
at $7.65 for 48/ls, with a good move- 
ment reported. 


TUNA.—Business continues to perk 
up in tuna, and the market is steady 
on California pack. Northwestern can- 
ners offer fancy solid pack white meat 
halves at $10.50 per case and grated 
albacore halves at $6.50. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Hot Weather Bringing Peas on With a 
Rush—Canners Working Hard to Re- 
place Tomatoes Lost to Freeze—New 
Packs Get the Play—Spots Routine 


By “Midwest” 

Chicago, June 15, 1961 

THE SITUATION.—We're getting 
it now, hot weather that is, and it 
should help bring peas along in a 
hurry. A number of Illinois canners 
will start the wheels turning this week 
although Wisconsin processors will not 
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get under way until the last week in 
June or the first week in July. In any 
event, canners will not want for sales 
as the trade are anxious and orders 
for immediate shipment when ready 
are on the heavy side. ‘Tomatoes, on 
the other hand, have been hurt and it 
appears obvious there will be some 
permanent losses despite the industry's 
efforts to replant as much of the lost 
acreage as possible. When the freeze 
came late in May, about half the an- 
ticipated acreage was in the ground 
with dmage estimated at about fifty 
per cent of planted acreage or a total 
of 25° of expected totals. Canners 
have been working hard to replace the 
losses but they will never make it in 
full. As a result, the local market has 
moved higher and should open on a 
firm note. Local canners are also hop- 
ing to start on beets the early part of 
July and will be in the driver's seat if 
they do as New York canners have been 
delayed because of weather. Corn is 
a little late in these parts but other 
than that appears to be coming along 
in a normal fashion. 

Except for new pack offerings, the 
trade here are showing nothing more 
than routine interest in canned foods 
this week which is not much different 


than the past many weeks. Prices are 
mostly unchanged on spot goods al- 
though fruit canners on the West 
Coast are anxious sellers with prices 
doing no better than holding their 
own. It looks like the major fruit 
crops in that area are good although 
early reports indicate another poor 
pack of prune plums. 


TOMATOES.—It_ is difficult this 
week to find 303 tomatoes for any less 
than $1.50 with a number of canners 
sitting on the sidelines until they can 
obtain a clearer overall picture. Offer- 
ings from local canners are very spotty 
and distributors here are turning te 
the South for standard tomatoes. This 
market has slipped somewhat despite 
local conditions and standard 303s are 
coming into the market as low as $1.35 
delivered buyer’s door. The recent 
freeze here has reduced the anticipated 
pack and also pushed back starting 
time with good possibilities of too 
much bunching later on. 


PEAS.—New pack peas will begin 
arriving in Chicago the latter part of 
this week from Illinois canners that 
are now ready to pack. Tens have 
been the most in demand and sales 
continue to be reported at $9.00 for 
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fancy threes, $750 for extra standard 
fours and $7.00 for standard fours, 
Fancy threes in 303s are offered at 
$1.55 while standard fours are at $1.25. 
These prices really do not represent 
the market as yet because Wisconsin 
factors are still on the sidelines with 
no prices quoted. 


CORN.—This continues to be a 
quiet market simply because so little 
is available for sale and there isn’t 
much can change this picture until 
new pack is ready. Planting locally 
appears to be coming along in a nor- 
mai fashion although the crop is a 
littie late but so far any major prob- 
lems are lacking. What fancy corn is 
arriving here is selling on the basis of 
$1.65 for 303s and $9.50 and a few 
offerings of standard 303s at $1.45 
reach here from time to time. How- 
ever, the trade are now showing con- 
siderable caution in regards to the 
latter item. Nevertheless, it’s still a 
very strong market. 

BEETS.—The trade here are _be- 
ginning to hurt on beets, particularly 
where fancy sliced in all sizes and 
whole beets in tens are concerned. 
Canners in both Wisconsin and New 
York have made efforts to come up 
with an early pack this year but they 


are having weather problems in the 
East. Wisconsin factors are hoping to 
begin operations around the first week 
in July while New York canners prob- 
ably won't make it until the middle of 
the same month. Prices are strong at 
$1.25 for fancy sliced in 303s and $6.25 
and up for tens. 


BEANS.—New pack cut green beans 
are now offered out of the Ozarks on 
the basis of $1.05 for standard 303s and 
they are attracting attention here. It 
won't be long before Chicago distribu- 
tors are kicking this item around at 
10¢ which hasn’t been seen for some 
time. Stocks of fancy beans continue 
to tighten and canners will come into 
the new pack in excellent stock posi- 
tion. New York canners, in some cases, 
are expecting to start the show on the 
road around the fifteenth of July and 
will find a ready market here. 

KRAUT.—Wisconsin kraut canners 
have been holding tight at current 
prices despite much’ lower offerings 
from Ohio and New York factors al- 
though it appears this situation is 
beginning to adjust itself. This has 
been an uncertain market for quite 
some time and the trade are buying 
nothing more than routine require- 
ments. Besides, sales will taper off 


now until cold weather makes an ap- 
pearance unless the new round hot 
dog really sets the world on fire. At 
present, Chicago distributors are pay- 
ing $5.85 for fancy tens, $1.75 for 214s 
and $1.2714 for 303s. 

CALIFORNIA FRUITS.—A market 
that is barely holding it’s own in the 
face of anxious sellers who would like 
to clean out warehouse stocks a lot 
better before another pack begins this 
month. Apricot prices remain de- 
pressed at $1.75 for choice 303s and 
$2.75 for 214s as the carryover is more 
than canners would like and an ex- 
cellent crop is in the offing. New 
pack prices are a mystery at the mo- 
ment. Cocktail is no better than $2.00 
on 303s, $3.00 on 214s and $10.75 for 
tens all choice grade and most canners 
still have plenty to sell. The industry 
would hate to see such prices on new 
pack when it begins. Cling peaches 
are holding tight at $1.6214 for choice 
303s and $2.40 for 214s but prices on 
tens are all over the lot. Here again 
there is a large crop on the trees al- 
though industry controls always keep 
this condition from getting completely 
out of hand. 

NORTHWEST FRUITS, — After 
last’ year’s disastrous pack of prune 
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plums, the industry had half expected 
to see something representing a normal 
crop this year but such is not the case. 
A poor set of blossoms and rain at the 
wrong time has reduced possibilities to 
about fifty per cent of normal. No 
prices have been announced as yet on 
sweet cherries but the pack should be- 
gin about the 20th of this month in 
the case of Royal Annes and then fol- 
lowed by black bings. Sales here from 
the Northwest of all spot goods are at 
a minimum simply because so little is 
offered. There are no spot cherries or 
plums and the kind of #10 pears the 
trade would buy are not offered. Choice 
303s are held at $2.15 with 214 at 
$3.30 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Market Dull—Minimum Requirements 
Only—Caution Prevails as Apricot Pack 
Begins 


By “Golden Stater” 


San Francisco, June 15, 1961 


APRICOTS.—Early district winters 
cots moving to canneries this week. 
Field price not set but this early ton- 
nage has always commanded a_pre- 
mium and sought after by concentra- 
tors, dietetic packers, and baby food 
processors. Sizable volume of “off-the- 
line” sales made on No. 214 standard 
whole unpeeled at $1.80 a dozen, but 
most packers figure $1.85-1.90 should 
he the low on this item. Little activity 
in other items (which in adequate 
carryover supply) even at spot prices 
considered to be below replacement 
costs. Activity should develop when 
field prices are determined and _pro- 
jected to new pack selling prices. Spot 
prices for No. 214 choice halves un- 
peeled $2.75, standards $2.35, with tens 
‘hoice and standards $10.00 and $9.00 
respectively. 

FRUIT COCKTAIL — Shipping 
teadily at same levels as trade cleans 
vrevious shipments and new pack costs 
ppear to be no less than last year. 

PEARS.—USDA estimate places to- 
} West Coast crop only slightly below 
st year. However, Northwest is up 
000 tons from last year and Cali- 
rnia down 31,000 tons. 

FREESTONE PEACHES.—With an- 

her large crop coming on, the real 

ws was that the California Growers 
sociation set a price of $45 a ton, 
$7.50 from last year, for the Kim 
iety, which is the so called cheaper 
erta, 
LING PEACHES.—‘Correction:” 
1¢ $55 a ton offer (accepted last week 
the canners) is HIGHER than last 
This is the roadside price and 
year was The $56.95 average 
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return reported last week included 
hauling and grade allowances. 

SWEET CHERRIES.—Pack started 
last week. No grower prices. No can- 
ner prices. The California crop of 
32,000 tons is up 33 percent. 

GREEN BEANS.—California packer 
of Blue Lakes opened fancy 2 sieve 
whole 303s at $2.30; 1 sieve $2.50; 
fancy sliced 2 sieve $2.30; 3 sieve $2.15; 
4 sieve $2.10. Fancy verticle 3 sieve 
$2.60; 4 sieve $2.50. Cuts fancy 3 sieve 
$2.00; fancy 4 sieve $1.85. Extra stand- 
ard 5 sieve $1.55. Standard 6 sieve 
$1.45. Reports are for heavy off-line 
shipping instructions for fancy, extra 
standard, and standard cuts, both 303s 
and 10s. 

TOMATOES AND PRODUCTS.— 
Ideal weather for tomato plantings 
with good prospects for early (July 
15-20) packing of products. 


CROP REPORTS 


(Continued from page 13) 


STILWELL, OKLA., June 3—Excel- 
lent snap bean crop prospect. Pack to 
start last of week of June 5; large 
acreage planted. Good prospects on 
okra crop. Larger plantings than last 
year; pack to start by July 10. Black 
and boysenberry pack will be small for 
both frozen and canned. Small pack 
of squash; start in 10 days. 

LITTLESTOWN, PA., June 10— 
Just finished setting out tomato plants 
in fields. Season about three weeks 
late due to weather conditions. 


MANHEIM, PA., June 12—Cur- 
tailed our acreage of sweet corn about 
20 percent. Crop will be 7 to 10 days 
later than last year. 


WISCONSIN, June 9—Soil moisture 
was rapidly being depleted but had 
temporary relief on June 8 with show- 
ers. All pea acreage has been planted 
with 18 percent of early Junes now in 
blossom. Rest of the fields following 
satisfactorily but rain would insure 
normal yields. Warm weather has pro- 
duced good plant growth on sweet 
corn with first fields 6 to 8 inches tall. 
We have 82 percent of acreage planted 
and expect to compiete planting by 
the 15th of the month. About 20 
percent of the bean acreage has been 
planted with first planted fields now 
emerging with good stands anticipated. 

DURAND, WIS., June 10—First 
peas in blossom. They have very good 
stands but recent heat and dry weather 
are causing much shorter vines than a 
year ago. Crop prospect is definitely 
not as good as last year. Twenty per- 
cent of snap beans acreage planted 
with early plantings up and looking 
normal. 
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OF RETORT PROCESSING 
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before it goes into the retort and elimi- 
nate all guess-work when it comes out 
of the retort. On each Cook-Chex tag, a 
chemically impregnated circle turns from 
purple to green, to provide infallible 
proof of proper and complete “in-can’’ 
processing. Cannery inspectors approve 
and recommend Cook-Chex. Major pack- 
ers all over the world use them to: 

1. Eliminate wrong cook schedules. 

2. Guard against passing” retorts. 

3. Warn of any failure in retort 

processing. 
4. Keep retort baskets in sequence. 
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of No. 300 cans. 
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11471 Vanowen Street + N. Hollywood, Calif, 
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BUSINESS & GOVERNMENT 
(Continued from page 8) 


rules of the game are observed. If 
that job is done properly there should 
be no fear on the part of consumers 
that they are not being adequately 
protected. They must, however, exer- 
cise the judgment of a normal indi- 
vidual and they have no right to ex- 
pect the Government to decide what 
is good for them and to make their 
choices for them. 


Convenience 
Comfort, Economy 


Anywhere in 


ST. LOUIS: 


HEART of ST. LOUIS 
108° N. Kingshighwav 
Facing beautiful Forest Park 
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— 300 rooms & suites — 
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Free Parking. 
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DOWNTOWN 
and Pine 


HOTEL DeSOTO 


Steps from Business & 
Shopping area. 250 fine 
rooms. Air-Conditioned.—T.V. 
Rates from $5 
Free Parking 


NORTH SIDE 
Natural Bridge at Spring 
Overlooking Fair Grounds 


Hotel Fairgrounds 


Two blks. from Busch Stadium 
— Nat'l. League Baseball Park. 
250 rooms with bath. 
Air-Conditioned. —T.V. 
Rates trom $ 
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CAPITALISM HAS PROTECTED 
THE CONSUMER 
MAGNIFICIENTLY 


It would appear from the state- 
ments of the proponents of S. 1688 
that these legislators no longer have 
confidence in the capitalistic system 
even with the assurance that the vari- 
ous Federal regulatory agencies pro- 
vide that the rules of this economic 
system will be observed. Does this 
mean that Federal planners have led 
us so far “down the road to serfdom” 
that we have reached the point where 
the capitalistic system has been de- 
stroyed, as an effective means for pro- 
tecting the consumer? If that is the 
reason for proposing a Department of 
Consumers, then the problem facing 
us is not simply one of adding another 
department to the Executive Branch 
of the Government, but is one that in- 
volves a basic and fundamental change 
in our whole concept of organized 
society. 


Is the capitalistic system functioning 
so badly that the consumer's welfare is 
declining? How has the consumer 
fared over the years? 


A study of the last 20 years should 
shed some light on this because if the 
capitalistic system is breaking down 
and consumers need Government pro- 
tection, the symptoms would be more 
evident in recent years. The records 
are available for anyone to study who 
cares to look at them. 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics re- 
ports for 1940 that the average weekly 
earnings for industrial workers was 
$25.20. The increase in earnings dur- 
ings the next five years (the war years) 
was fairly large; thus, by 1945 weekly 
earnings had increased to $44.39. The 
five years following the war during 
which demand was fairly high because 
inventories depleted during the war 
had to be replaced, there was another 
significant increase in weekly earnings. 
Thus, by 1950 the average was $59.33. 
It is significant to note, however, that 
this rapid advance in earnings was not 
halted at the close of the Korean War, 
but marched on, adding another 
$30.00 per week during the next 10 
years, so that the average earnings for 
1960 were about $91.00, more than 
three and one-half times the weekly 
earnings of 1940. 


Increased income doesn’t necessarily 
mean consumers are able to buy more 
of the things they want and need. If 
consumer prices advance as rapidly as 
wages and income, the consumer is at 
an economic standstill. The retail 
price index of all consumer items stood 
at 60 during 1940 (1947-49 equal 100). 
Twenty years later consumer retail 
prices were only about twice as high. 


Thus, during this 20-year period the 
consumer’s income on the average was 
increased more than three and one- 
half times, whereas the prices that he 
had to pay were only doubled. Meas- 
ured in terms of real income the con- 
sumer was 70 percent better off in 
1960 than in 1940. Is this situation 
one which calls for Government aid 
to the consumer to protect her against 
exploitation at the hands of business- 
men? I think the answer is obvious, 
and it should be obvious even to those 
who are proposing a special depart- 
ment for consumers. 

I realize that the situation and the 
average welfare of the consumer re- 
flected in the statistics quoted above, 
is not much comfort to those who had 
incomes considerably below that aver- 
age, not denying the fact that the low 
income groups have a problem of ac- 
quiring sufficient purchasing power to 
maintain a desirable standard of 
living, but their problem, while serious 
to them and of considerable concern 
to the Nation, is not a consumer prob- 
lem. In fact, in most instances the 
problem is basically social rather than 
economic, and should not be confused 
with programs nor planning designed 
to improve the distribution of the 
products of our economic system. 

The largest item of expenditure is 
for food. A rise in food prices nor- 
mally gets more attention than any 
other. Consumer's welfare, when meas- 
ured in terms of how far his income 
will go in the purchase of food, has 
likewise shown considerable improve- 
ment during the past two decades. 


If one considers the category of 
canned foods alone, it will be observed 
that consumers could have bought 
almost twice as much canned fruits 
and vegetables with their average 
weekly earnings during 1960 at the 
prices that prevailed in 1960 as they 
could have purchased with their 1940 
earnings at the prices that prevailed 
then. Thus, consumers whose earn- 
ings are now more than three and 
one-half times those of 20 years ago, 
discover that in the purchase of can- 
ned fruits and vegetables their weekly 
earnings will go almost twice as far as 
in 1940. 

This magnificent performance of 
our capitalistic system by increasing 
productivity and earnings of labor, 
and an equally good performance of 
the system's checks balances 
through competition protecting the 
consumer’s welfare with a higher de- 
gree of effectiveness than has been 
demonstrated by any other economic 
system, either private or Government 
controlled, we believe should not be 
shelved for a Government replace- 
ment. 
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